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——————————————— 
PASSING AWAY. 
(From ‘*Lays of Leisure Hours.’’ ) 
BY MISS JEWSBURY, OF MANCHESTER. 


“The things we enjoy are passing, and we are 
passing who enjoy them.”— Archbishop Leighton. 


[asked the stars in the pomp of night, 
Gilding its blackness with crowns of light, 
Bright with beauty and girt with power, 
Whether eternity were not there dower; 

And dirge-like music stole from their spheres, 
Bearing this message to mortal cars:— 


“We have no light that hath net been given, 
We have no strength but shall soon be riven, 
We have no power whercin man may trust, 
Like him are we, things of time and dust; 

And the legend we blazon with beam and ray, 
And the song of our silence, is—passing away. 


“We shall fade in our beauty, the fair and bright, 
Like lamps that have served for a festal night; 

We shall fall from our spheres, the old and strong, 
Like rose-leaves swept by the breeze along; 

The worshipp'd as gods in the olden day, 

We shall be like a vain dream—passing away.” 


From the stars of heaven and the flowers of earth, 
From tke pageant of power and the voice of mirth, 
From the midst of morn on the mountain's brow, 
From childkood’s song and affection’s vow, 

From all save that o’er which soul bears sway, 
Breathes but one record—passing away. 


Passing away, sing the breeze*and rill, 

As they sweep on their course by vale and bill; 
Through the varying scenes of each earthly clime, 
"Tis the lesson of nature—the voice of time— 

And man at last, like his fathers gray, 

Writes in his own dust—passing away. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


Written for the Port Folio. 
THE TRAVELLER’S TALE. 





I was travelling through an unfrequented 
tract of country, and discovered that I had 
missed the beaten path just as the deepen- 
ing shades of early twilight and certain in- 
dications of an approaching storm, caused 
Me to look around with anxious solicitude 
in the hope of discovering some human ha- 


bitation, ~The progress of my weary horse 
Was slow and irregular, and large drops of 
tain beginning to fall I sought the shelter 

an umbrageous wood; as I entered it 1 
Perceived a man bending beneath the 
Weight of years and infirmity, supported on 

arm of a young and beautiful girl, who 
carried on the other a basket of dry sticks 
for fuel. Notwithstanding my anxiety to 
Procure shelter, I could not help pausing 
* Moment to survey this singular group—a 
dog who also shared the burthen of ' 





| sticks, limped wearily by the side of the | evetdbedanns and obscurity, and lamenting 
|old man, and there was, in the appearance |/that the grace and beauty of his fovely 
|of the three, something which struck at | daughter should be doomed to wither in so 
| once on the chord of sympathy and awaken- || rude and wild a spot, degraded to the se”. 
| ed its instantaneous thrill. I will not deny | vile offices of extreme poverty, the old 
\that this feeling was heightened by observ- | man, for the first time voluntarily addressed 
|ing the extreme beauty of the young girl, |me. ‘You wonder,’ he said, ‘to see us here; 
which got even the coarseness of her attire || you are surprised that my child should bury 
or ber humble and laborious employment || her youth and beauty in this secluded spot 
could conceal or diminish—hers was the || to minister to the wants and aid the infirmi- 
countenance of a seraph, but a suffering |tics of her aged parent! You maryel that 
jone, if seraphs may be supposed to suffer || we fly from the haunts of men, from what 
\-—she looked like the figure of Mercy sup-|! you deem the delight of social intercourse, 
| porting the steps of decrepid age. Yes, !!to hide ourselves in this rude solitude— 
Rosaline, at this moment thy sylph-like || know then that it is our choice! mine, to 
form, thy angelic countenance are before | quit a world which I loathe, and men.whom 
me—thy meek, dark eye, seems raised to||1 abhor, and hers to soothe the few remain- 
mine—I hear the low, sad murmur, of thy | ing days of her miserable father; I fly from 
last farewell! Flower of the desert! early || mankind, the sight of whom renews my 
‘blighted blossom! fate itself was thine ene- || misery—Yet they pursue me even here —I 
|mys and those who loved thee best thy de-|/cannot escape from my persecutors! they 
|stroyers. But I will not anticipate. [ ap-|| never leave me!’—*Your persecutors!” I ex- 
| proached the group and requested a direc- || claimed, and believing his senses wander- 
tion to the nearest habitation, or at least as-|/ ed, I would have soothed him. *Yes, young 
| sistance to regain the path I had lost. The |! man, my persecutors; Remorse and Memory! 
old man gave no heed to my request, nor! take heed that they never become your 
raised his eyes from the ground. ||torment as they are mine! Your counte- 





‘Father,’ said the fair girl in tones of mu- 
sic, ‘father a stranger has lost his way and 
craves our assistance. Our hut is near, can 
we suffer a stranger, weary and astray, to 
wander in the storm.’ ‘Peace, Rosaline!’ 
said the old.man, ‘strangers bave becn my 
curse! let him go on his way—I have no 
shelter for him!’ ‘Nay, dearest father,’ re- 
sumed the lovely pleader, ‘can we expect 
to receive compassion if we show none?— 
The storm encreases—the way is long, to 
the nearest dwelling—the road is intricate 
and loney.’ ‘Stranger,’.she added, ‘my 
father consents—he is unused to the ap- 
pearance of travellers, few ever pass this 


assistance from us. 
home, and receive a stranger’r welcome!" 
I had stood in silence while Rosaline plead- 
ed for me, unwilling to break by a word, 
the charm of her accents; and the beautiful 
and simple energy of her gesture, as she 
laid her hand upon her father’s arm to en- 
force her petition, showed the fearless as- 
cendancy which virtue and sweetness ac- 
quire over even moroseness and imbecility. 
I followed to their lonely dwelling, which 
stood in the midst of the wood, and was not 
many paces distant; it was concealed by tall 
trees and overhanging wild vines, and was 
of the modest and simplest architecture.— 
I sheltered my horse as well as I could, and 
entered the hut. While Rosaline made a 
fire to dry our wet garments, and prepare 

the simple meal, the old man regarde 

me with a scrutinizing, and asI thought, 
suspicious, eye. I addressed to him a few 
remarks in order if possible to secure his 
confidenee, and in his answers I could per- 
ceive that his acquired moraseness strug- 
gled with the remains of native courtesy, 
and his manners though stern bore the 
stamp of more polished life. While I was 
busied in conjecturing the causes which 
cuuld have reduced one who had evident- 





way, and you are the first who ever asked || 
Accompany us to our |! 


ly known far better days to such a state of 


; 
ii nance,’ he added after a pause, ‘recals past 


|| scenes to my mind with redoubled force;— 

remove from my face that calm and stead- 

fast gaze!—just so he looked whom I be- 

lieved a villian! just so pale his cheek—so 

calm his deep, dark eye—so fair his lofty 
|| brow—and yet, I sent him to his Just ac- 
|| count, while yet the accents of friendly re- 
| monstrance faltered on his lips.’ The slui- 
|! ces of the old man’s heart seemed opened, 
|he wept long and bitterly—his daughter 
ithrew her white arms around him and sup- 
ported his head on her bosom. ‘Young 
man,’ he again said—for the first time.in 
many years. my heart warms towards a fel- 
low being besides my Rosaline! there are 
tears upon your cheeks! they fall for my 
misery!—hear then my wretched tale and 
let it be a warning to you—and remember 
that all misery may be borne with compa- 
rative calmness except that which springs 
from the indulgence of headstrong passions, 
and from the consciousness of guilt:—I had 
= whom I loved—a bride whom I 

lored—the mother of my Rosaline—as 
young, as fair, as innocent as she is—she 
gave herself to me, by many years her 
senior, with all the artless frankness of con- 
fiding love—I murdered them both—St. Ju- 
lian fell by my hand—my cruelty broke the 
heart of my Adcla! and yet L live to tell the 
tale! St. Julian loved my wife—I knew it 
|| —and believed that he bad dared to tell her 
so—I thought myself injured in my love— 
and instigated by a fiend whom I believed 
my friend, and whom I had thought bound 
to me by the ties of gratitude, 1 furced my 
unhappy friend to a hostile meeting. He 
confessed his passion but declared her inno- 
cence—madman! fiend! that I was—I re- 
fused to listen! Actuated by frenzy, I fired 
—St. Julian fell!—my cruel suspicions and 
revilings had already given the death blow 
to my Adela—she lingered a short time, 
and died declaring her innocence. It was 
thea that the fiend Remorge drove from my 
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a pe ae - — have the mortification to be rejected, per-||how weak are our most determined reso] 
a es seen cay, 08 | haps (worse still) the mortification to be | tions, when formed in opposition to natere! 
ocetection en = a es — jaccepted—and then a wife at one’s hands, || how much easier it is to govern the head 
rmeiian cae cane ty — = bea pity "or* whining for a ribbon, |/than the heart! It is sufficient to say thi 

a re s | Ss r or Oo -e > - 9 , - ‘ ia » ‘a 1 , 
——— ot ps wanderings—and when ‘liising. ee ee er meng alot pe pa tn = 
Tir theie ee oo tigger mage mtd e _ stay _ so late last —_ had — and by whom he had haat 
, Sy Hd || —I was so sick—you don t care any thing|| jected, which word, rejected, explai 

a _ ee . » | ——— was for me—those oranges are not fit to eat— ! those sarcastic peediabdien, “a which 
— stents > —s —— a | you must take me to the springs—how shall | as is usual in such cases, reminds us of the 
by infirmities walk tone ie shton a1 “ i _ there—I absolutely never will ride | old story of the sour grapes. It is impos. 
he gee yplcmgpaa ag te BN na pre- jin that carraige again—dear me, I feel so|| ble to describe his feelings, his excitement, 
eae oo me alg my ‘faint—send for the docter—I am too weak || his castle-building, his reveries, his solilo 

Pa mer hes goat a here—Aa ‘|| to get up to breakfast—bring me some tea |) quies, and excursions on the wings of fane 
He hee he — aie Spee | ‘eases | | asa to the bedside, &c. &c. &e. | After reading the letter some fifty tim, 
mankind by remembering the fiendish ma-|| ae wd mye howling at the servants, | over, and gazing at himself half an hourin 
chinations of one whom as a stranger Ere-| the neict at the children, complaining of | the glass, with a much better opinion of his 
ceived, and who employed his ower “an neighbors, falling out with the wives | face, than he ever entertained before, be 
ee aoe te sees ons a send, of his best and most influential friends, and ! wrote hera most rapturous letter in answer 
my destruction.’ I listened in agitated ai.| thereby converting them into enemigs, tak- || compared with which, all those letters wri. 
lence to this fearful tale which had ones |i him from his business to make morning || ten by Lord Mortimer and other heroes of 
Eietees fenme tes 2 cece ate He calls, (on the same day that she was about ||romance, sink into insignificance. Ani 
fendship. - My father had paian amo oe \|to die) and taking his servant from his sta-| then, how to dispose of himself until the 
mother to the grave, ere he beheld val. ||" to attend on her—crossing his humors |! expiration of the ten days, which she, a 
more’s Adela: his onda oun felons one —interfering with his habits, and ruining |) cruel, cruel girl had enjoined. He tooka 
S cddered ss Siednal ete then tt ed | his peace—no, they would not catch him— |/ solemn oath that he would tell his secret to 
Siadlal aie whomeed ty tia ree in thei his opinion, nine-tenths of the anne a Sa living creature, and straightway went 
form of Rosaline checked my upbraidings. | men secretly repent it from their very souls. || and told it to three or four of his friends, 
poe on pings hg a saeal And children, he detested them—dirty, || engaged two of them as groomsmen, bought 
you,’ he said, ‘who wear the eye, the brow, || mugged, oqueting bout, het gove mes oneal Ne Ee NS ee ee 
ee ot an ye ome fio ne aa ing but solicitude and disgust while young, || €xpense—even inquired the price of fur 
cenibe tha winer ff endl Ad wen— } and nothing but vexation and disappoint-|| ture, and determined in his mind to live in 
Sena’ Wile teetontiny tupeioe 3 |ment when grown. How dreadful to think | the house of a certain gentleman which 
y impulse I of foolish sons and ugly daughters—sons || pleased his fancy. Every thing happy ws 


exclaimed—‘I am th St. Ju- |! “al ar 
¢ orphan son of St. Ju-|| ungrateful, dissipated, and unpromising—|| anticipated. Bachelors might “drawl out, 


lian! old ive you” V I} 
ctened from his re nc PB apa i — to marry badly, or, what is worse, | their solitary, tasteless existence, and have 
sadGRctup tect. i veleedQen—end aid. | - —_ at all—and other eggs Wena no one to love them in life, or weep them 
od by the apyalied and hesttetricken Ro. || oo te 4 ha mention. He would have || in death—might ‘live unregarded, unle 
nilien, tees Gn t bis comnl—be aewel on ° - 1e would preserve his liberty | mented die’—he would secure to himselfa 
cciamadine te depet eeichad with Rene! -_ ire —he — not condessend to seek || tender companion, and all the endearments 
line beside hire, on the third she was an || ge, ae al frivolous girls, who have not || of domestic love. He pleased himself with 
qrplan. 1 bore the lovely mourner from |i a enough to converse, nor attractions | imagining how he would attain wealth and 
the wretched hovel and placed her with ll ke regener ae, he was determined to| fame, how he would go to Congress, and 
worthy and beloved friends of my own. | ~y “ite. 5 with Newton, and Locke, || wbat a figure he would make there—and 
her but I ft her. 1 could not a 7 4 On, and Scott, and Byron—and | amused himself with thoughts of letters he 
ect dee teem whe ted murdered || g, oo =p frivolous butterflies of fashion | would write to his wife, and letters he 
mag fully the child of her whom tay father || ntneteig ot to a eee ne eien pertate then My a 
had so rashly loved! We parted—Rosaline | es “gir the day, and talked about the|/ton, beginning, perhaps; thus: “My dex 
Seed Sa, all Bg hog erg rr | bad rer, _ love, and marriage, and H husband, I have just read your last speech, 
struggle—I may now weep over her early||rere he sn a candy, ond read the candy || which is so much praised and talked of 
grave. Beloved Rosaline! victim of thy || Pen iy + ato would commune with the|/ here’—or thus: ‘Last Sunday, there cam 
father’s crime, and of our ill-fated love— delighth 1 ese great men; would enjoy the } a beautiful littlé stranger to our house, sur- 
sendesadliibagtoned being! I never can| elightfu _pleasures of the intellect, and prisingly like you, who would be giad of 
| prepare himself to govern men, and guide|| your acquaintance. What shall we call 





forget thee! with a : ight- ; . . 
o-s an cay ceca dikes aekte i o _— In the midst of these bachelor- || him” He settled in his mind what le 
that world where our purified spirits may {| 2 a re a ne the young man entered the || would say when he next saw her, what on 
love without Remorse. M om oo ound on the floor the following || the night of his marriage, and talked very 
: letter, which had been pushed under his] foolishly to his confidants of the manner in 
se door in his absence, which he intended to live, and many othet 
Oh, not when other eyes may read H Nashville, March 30, 1828 wt ahaa —_ a man look very — 
My heart upon my cheek— | : p ous when such things miscarry. In short, 
Oh, not when other ears can hear, a 1 I have re-considered the! the affair entirely aavenal his mind, and 
Dare I of love to speak: /P As ld you made me last Sunday, and am || he revelled in all the regions of fancy— 
See Sits Gee ease sie Hew the eno, | embo dened by the ardour of attachment) novels, wrote poetry, and walked by moor 
Oh, then I think of thee, dear love! nome professed, to tell you that I will now | light, and so wrought himself up (for love 
Oh, then I think of thee. ae ommmene 4 always loved you,|| js nothing but a self-delusion, a kind of fic- 
When o'er the olives of the del] | family from avowin et. a “ 7 | ton of the mind, and is said by ay knew 
The silent moonlight falls, pp esagtiwe ner hey bana ape But) ing ones to be all fancy and folly,) that he 
And upon the rose the dew | opposition ante yh “hs ours, in spite of | bordered on lunacy, laid aside business, and 
Hangs scented coronuls, see ceaal ti = ’ 3 dear, execute those | was entirely engrossed with reveries, soli- 
And buds close onthe chesnut tree— gle thareen ith which you threatened | loques aud woodland rambles. At last the 
Oh, then I think of thee, dear love! Bee that you would withdraw Jour society | happy time arrived, the ten days had ex 
Oh, then I think of thee. es tl a learn to hate me.— | pired. The young gentleman dressed him- 
s fatal threat has ever si > | self te eg “ng inti 
a inet serent hes sins hated my Self mat parley Ane, communi 
. . . a RIN ‘4 
SELECTED TALES. the expiration of ten days, for reasons that bdincting ers hele ond amnet Ould He 
=a ~ ||E will then give, and the force of which you|] joyous! y d for ‘his soul’s 
A FRAGMENT will acknowledge. Let me entreat this of Rr ee eal 
eee you—Please encuse the i 1 ‘e oe of || far dearer part,? very much in love with 
—— He marry! no, not he—other men/|| which I have veniene wy “we step on i her, and still more with himself. Happily, 
might go whine, imagine themselves in||ter, and if your feelin “43 ie pind ag let- |! she was at home, and alone. He met ber 
love, as they call it, submit to the airs of|| you always axpeensieh vill ib odin that) with a warmth which she did not —_ 
conceited flirts, making themselves high! self Ps Y » E will subscribe my-| stand, and embraced her with a fa 
ly our, + j|lat which she took offence. ‘Have I 


ridiculous to ail all men of sense, perhaps|| What an jnconsistent creature is man!—'  tuld you, sir, (said she) that your visits # 
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this house were unwelcome, and your at-| 
tentions to me disagreeable?” *Why, my] 
dear ———, what do you mean” said he} 
with difidence and tenderness. ‘What do 
you mean, sir”? said she with anger and 
impatience. ‘Did you net write this letter, 
Miss ———”” said he, taking it from his} 
pocket, and presenting it with a manner) 
that now showed his doubts of its authenti-| 
city. During the perusal there was a curl | 
of the nose, and a sarcastic smile on her 
face, which, to a more composed and less i 





which the truths they supply are embodied. 
i shall begin with a subject, not exactly/ 
fallen within the legitimate scope of my | 
design; but it will serve as an appropriate 
introduction; and I shall call it. 


The First and Last Dinner. 


Twelve friends, much about the same 
age, and fixed, by their pursuits, their fam- 
ily connexions, and other local interests, as 
permanent inhabitants of the metropolis, 
agreed, one day when they were drinking 


interested observer, would have appeard aj their wine at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
ad omen. ‘I now understand the reason || mond, to institute an annual dinner among 
of your looking at me in such a manner || themselves, under the following regulations. 
last Sunday,’ said she, returning the letter || That they should dine alternately at each} 
vith a contemptuous coldness, ‘and that!) other’s houses on the first and last day of 
uncountable letter 1 received from youa \the year; that the first bottle of wine un- 
few days since,’ said she, bursting into a/|corked at the first dinner, should be re- 
loud laugh. ‘Your not being able to dis-| corked and put away, to be drank hy him | 
cover, sir, that the letter is a hoax, in which || who show'd be the last of their number;}| 
some malicious person has in an unmanner- || that they should never admit a new mem- 
ly manner used my name, places youlower||ber, that when one died, eleven should 
than ever in my estimation. You may at | meet, and when another died, ten should 
least be convinced, sir, that it is not my || meet, and so on: and that when only one 
land writing,’ said she, opening a music ||remained, he should, on those two days, 
book into which she had copied some songs, || dine by himself, and sit the usual hours at 
ad carelessly humming an indifferent air, || his solitary table; but the first time he so 
sie left the room. Heavens! how many air | dined alone, lest it should be the only one, 
castles were prostrated at the word hoax! || he should then uncork the first bottle, and 
Hethrew the music-book with fury against | in the first glass, drink to the memory ofall 
the wall, strided across the floor like a mad || who were gone. 
man, and ina few moments left the house | | ‘There was something original and whim. 
with precipitation. He thought that every | sical in the idea, and it was eagerly embra- 
maa, woman and child, knew it, and he||ced. They were all in the prime of life 
vas proportionably mortified. But how to || Closely attached by reciprocal friendship, 
revenge himself on the villain that had | fond of social enjoyments, and looked for- 
quizzed him! How to break it to his | ward to their future meetings with unalloy- 
friends to whom he had talked so foolishly! ||ed anticipations of pleasure. The only | 
He thought of suicide, but he at length de- | thought, indeed, that could have darkened 
termined. || those anticipations was one not likely to| 
Here the fragment becomes so illegible | intrude itself at this moment, that of the 
that we can read it no further, and as the |hapless wight who was destined to un- 
wthor is unknown to us, we know not to cork the first bottle at his lonely repast. 





clamation had proceeded. One of them 
was within an arm’s length of Fortescue; he 
saw him; he was struggling and buffeting 
the water; before he could be reached, he 
went down, and his distracted friend be- 
|held the eddying circles of the wave just 
jover the spot where he had sunk. He 
dived after him, and teuched the bottom; 
but the tide must have drifted the body on- 
wards, for it could not be found! 

They proceeded to one of the nearest 
stations where drags were kept, and having 
procured the necessary apparatus, they re« 
turned to the fatal spot. After the lapse 
of above an hour, they succeeded in raising 
the lifeless body of their lost friend. All 
the usual remedies were employed for res 
toring suspended animation but in vain; 
they now pursued the remainder of their 
course to London, in mournful silence, 
with the corpse of him who had commenced 
the day of pleasure with them in the fulness 
of health, of spirits, and of life! And in 
their severe grief, they could not but re- 
flect how soon one of the joyous twelve 
had slipped out cf the little festive circle. 

The months rolled on, and cold 'Decem- 
ber came with all its cheering round of 
kindly greetings and merry hospitalities; 
and with it came a softened recollection of 
|the fate of the poor Fortescue, eleven of 
the twelve assembled on the last day of 
the year, and it was impossible not to feel 
their loss as they sat down to dinner. Tho 
\very irregularity of the table, five on one 
jside and four on the other, forced the me- 
|lancholy event upon their memory. 

A decorous sigh or two, a few becoming 
ejaculations, and an instructive observation 
jupon the uncertainty of life, made up the 
jsum of tender posthumous ‘offering to the 
|manes of poor George Fortescue,’ as they 
| proceeded to discharge the more important 


lduties for which they had met. By the 





whom to apply to decypher it, he will | 
therefore please excuse what, on our part, | 
is unavuidable. H. 














POETICAL. 
Our readers may remember the beautiful apostro- 
ple in Laila Rookh, beginning 


{ 
| 
“Oh ever thus from childhood's hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 

I never loved a tree or flower 
But ‘owas the first to fade away.” &e. | 


faa late Georgia Courier we find the following 
pitody—the last stanza is exquisitely affecting and 
‘founded on the eternal experience of childhood. 


*fwas ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 
Tnever had a bird, or flower, 
That did not fly or fade away, 
I never had a bit of toast 
Particilarly good and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the butter’d side. 


————— 


From Blackiwood’s Magazine. 
FIRST AND LAST. 


‘ > * 7 . * * | 


Bat let me not anticipate my own inten- 
“ons, which are to pourtray, in some eight 
len sketches, the links that hold toge-| 
Yer the “first and last of the most momen- 
‘ous periods and undertakings of our lives; | 
Othice the dawn, progress and decline of 
many of the best feelings and motives of | 
‘urhature: to touch with a pensive colour- 
lng, the contrasts they presenf; to stimulate 

morable enterprises by the examples 

j} and to amuse by the form in 


‘ 


It was high summer when this frolic com- 
g 





l|time the third glass of champaigne had 


}, create. 
i} -s - 
|| ‘As for you, George,’ exclaimed one of |/scarcely any perceptible change. 


| pact was entered into; and as their pleasure || gone round, in addition to potations of fine 

jyacht skimmed along the dark bosom of||old bock, and ‘capital madeira,’ they had 

|the Thames, on their return to Landon, ||ceased to discover any thing so very pa- 

ithey talked of nothing but their first and || thetic in the inequality of the two sides of 
last feasts of ensuing years.—Their imagi-|| the table, or so melanchdély in their erip- 

| Nations ran out with a thousand gay predic-!| pled number of eleven. 

| tions of festive merriment. They wantoned|| Several years had elapsed, and oureleven 


\|in conjectures of what changes time would | friends kept up their double anniversaries, 


|'as they might aptly enough be called, with 
But, 
jthe twelve, addressing his brother-in-law, ! alas! there came one dinner at last, which 


| ‘Lexpect I shall see you as dry, withered, |! was darkened by a calamity they never ex- 


land shrunken as an_ old ecl skin, you mere} pected to witness; for on that very day, 


outside of «a man!’ and he accompanied | their friend, companion, brother almost, 
if | ’ 


ithe words with a hearty slap on the shoul-|! was hanged! Yes! Stephen Rowland, the 
der. | wit, the oracle, the life of their circle, had, 


George Fortescue was leaning carelessly || on the morning of that day, forfeited his 


| over the side of the yacht, laughing the | life upon a public scaffold, for having made 
| loudest of any at the conversation which! one single stroke of his pen in a wrong 
| had been carried on, 


The sudden manual! place. In other words a bill of exchange 
salutation of his brother-in-law threw him |, which passed into his hands for £700 passed 
off his balance, and in a moment he was! out of it for £1700. 

overboard. Vhey heard the heavy splash | It would be injustice to the ten to say 


|| of his fall, before they could be said to have | that even wine, friendship and a merry sea- 
seen him fall. The yacht was proceeding | son, could dispel the gloom which pervaded 


_swittly along; but it was instantly stopped.|/this dinner. It was agreed before-hand, 
Che utmost consternation now prevailed. |! that they should not allude to the distress- 


It was nearly dark, but Fortescue was|/ing and melancholy theme; -and having 


startling as the accident was, they felt cer-|/ ly occupied all their thoughts, the natural 
|tain he would regain the vessel. ‘They | consequence was, that silent contemplation 
jcould not see him. ‘Uhey listened. They ,took the place of dismal discourse; and 
theard the sound of his hands and feet. || they separated long before midnight. 
''They hailed him. An answer was returned, || Some fifteen years had now glided away 
but ima faint guggiing voice, and the excla-|| since the fute of Rowland, and the ten re- 
‘mation ‘Oh God!’ struck upon their ears. | mained, but the stealing hand of time bad 
In an instant, two or three, who were ex-| written sundry changes in most legible cha- 
|pert swimmers, plunged into the river, || racters. Raven locks had become grizzl 


jknown to be an excellent swimmef, and || thus interdicted the only thing which real- 


‘and swam towards the spot whence the ex-!' two or three heads had not as many locks 
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altogether as may be reckoned in a walk of 
halfa mile along the Regent’s Canal—one | 
was actually covered with a brown wig, | 
the crow’s fect were visible in the corner of 
the eye—good old port and warm madeira 
carricd it against hock, claret and red bur- 


gundy, and champaigne, stews, hashes, || of his condition, (for he had eschewed mar- |! intelligence. 


1! 
| 


|temperat > autumn,—their chill, but not too | 


\frozen winter, He sdw, as in @ mirror, 
show, one by one, the laughing companions 
jof the merry hour, at Richmond, had drop- 
ped into eternity. 


} 


He felt all the Joneliness! 


bright and fervid summer,—thcir ripe and } 


| 





reading; but she was as decided an enem 
to the vanity of display, as to the inactivity 
lof indolence; and though she would engage 
jin the general discussion, or lead off a con. 
versation, yet even on these occasions her 
|modesty was no less conspicuous than her 
She never appeared anxious 


and ragouts, grew into favor—crusts were | riage, and in the veins of no living creature ||to carry a point in debate, though she 
rarely called for to relish the cheese after |ran a drop of blood whose source was in/| would.not easily surrender it when assailed 
dinner—conyersation grew less boisterous, |his own;) and as he drained a glass which by sophistry; and if she ever descended 
and it turned chiefly on politics and the jhe harl filled, ‘to the memory of those who! from the gravity of argumentation to the 
state of the funds, or the value of landed | were gone,’ the tears slowly trickled down || pleasantry of repartee, yet she never be. 


property—-apologies were made for coming 
in thick shoes and warm stockings—the 
deors and windows were most carefully 
provided with list and sand bags—the fire | 
more in request—and a quict game of whist | 
filled up the hours that were wont to be de-| 
voted to drinking, singing, and riotous mer- | 
riment. The rubbers, a cup of coffee, ond 
at home by 11 o’clock, was the usual cry, 
when the fifth or sixth glass had gone round 
after, the removal of the cloth.—At parting, 
too, theré was a long ceremony in the hall, | 
buttoning up great coats, tying on woolen 
comforters, fixing silk handkerchiefs over} 
the mouth and up to the ears, grasping! 
sturdy walking canes to support unsteady | 
feet. 

Their fifteenth anniversary came, and | 
death had indeed been busy, 

Four little old men of withered appear- 
ance and cescript walk, with cracked voices 
and dim, rayless eyes, sat down by the mer- 
cy of Heaven, (as they themselves tremu- 
lously declared,) to celebrate, for the fif- 
tieth time, the first day of the year; to ob- 
serve the frolic compact, which, half a cen- || 
tury before, they had entered into at the | 
Star and Garter at Richmond. Eight were 
in their graves! The four that remained 
stood upon its confines. Yet they chirped | 
cheerily over their glass, though they could | 
scarcely carry it to their lips, if more than 
"half full; and cracked their jokes, though 


ithe deep furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of his vow, | 
and he prepared himself to discharge the 
other, by sitting the usual number of hours 
at his desolate table. With a heavy heart 
he resigned himself to the gloom of his 
own thoughts—a lethargic sleep stole over 
him—his head fell upon his bosom—confu- 
sed images crowded into his mind—he 
babbled to himself—was silent—and when 
his servant entered the room, alarmed by a 
noise which he heard, he found his master | 
| Stretched upon the carpet at the foot of| 
the easy chair, out of which he had slipped | 
in an apopletic fit. He never speke again, 
nor once opened his eyes, though the vital | 
spark was not still extinct till the following | 
day.. And this was the rast pinver. 








Written for the Port Folio. 
STANZAS, 


| The tender flow'ret reared with fostering care 
Would perish on the mountain’s barren waste, 
Rude chilling gaics its beanteous form would tear, | 
And steal the fragrance from its velvet breast. 
The wandering winds may sweep the Eolian Lyre 
And call forth all its witching melody, 
But mortal hand in vain shall press the wire 
For its wild notes will still be wildly free! 


Seek’st thou the Rose upon the cypress wee— 





they articulated their words with difliculty | 
and heard each otherwith still greater diffi- | 
culty, They mumbled, they chattered, | 
they laughed, if a sort of strangled wheez- 
ing might be called a laugh; and when the 
wines sent their icy blood in warmer pulse 
through their veins, they talked of their 
past as if it were buta yesterday that had! 
slipped by them,—and of their futare, | 
as il it were a busy century that lay before | 
them. 

They were just the number for a quiet | 
rubber of whist; and for three successive 
years they sat down to one. ‘The fourth 
came, and then their rubber was played 
with an open dummy; a fifth, and whist 
was no longer practicable; two could play 
only at cribbage, and cribbage was the 
game. But it was little more than the 
mockery of play. ‘Their palsicd hands 
could hardly hold, or their fading sight dis 
tinguish the cards, while their tor) id facul- | 
ties made them duze between cach deal. 

At length came the Las dinner; and the 
survivor of the twelve, upon whose head 
four score and ten winters had showered 
their snow, ate his solitary meal. It so 
chanced that it was in his house and at his 
table, they had celebrated the first. In! 
his cellar, too, had remained, for eight and 
fifty years, the bottle they had uncorked 
re-corked, and which he was that day to un-| 
cork again. It stood beside him; with al 
feeble and reluctant grasp, he took the 
‘frail memorial’ of a youthful vow, and for. 
amoment memory was faithful to her office. | 
She threw open her long vista of buried| 
years; and his heart travelled through them | 
all. ‘Their lusty and blithsome spring, their 


{| Or hope for joy or brilliance in the straiv: 


| ** rou hall thy seac’s tullies tree,” —Barton. 


| 


‘The Myrtle on the bleak and barven heath 
the sparkling bubble on the stormy sea— 
Or tones of music ia the tempest’s breath? 


Seek’st thou for dew-drops on the sun-schereh'd 
plain— 
For diamonds on the mountain’s snow elad erest— 
For gems upon the surface of the main~ 
Or waveless beauty on its heaving breast?— 


Vain were the task, and not less idly vain 


To seck for radiance midst sepuleh’val gloom— 


Which sings, in requiem wild, its own sad doom, | 
NM. M. 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 





A SKETCH UF 


MUSS NEVILLE S CHARACTER, 


| CUNCLUDED, 

‘The evils which Miss Neville saw spring- 
ing out of the modern practice of leaving 
the female mind disengaged from any im- 
portant object of pursuit, she effectually 
guarded against, by a judicious division of 
her time, which she devoted to reading, to 
works of mercy, to recreative amusements, 
|and to those interchanges of visits with her 
\friends, which yielded her gratification, 
| while it contributed, at the ssme time, to 
|her mental improvement. Her library, 

though not large, was select; containing 
works on theology, history, botany; poetry 
and the belles lettres, and which were ar. 
ranged with great taste. The early hours 
of the morning were generally spent in 


Ls 





\trayed any consciousness of her own pow. 
ers. 

Amidst the various sources of amusement 
which engaged her attention, no one afford 
ed her more gratification than her poultry. 
yard and her garden. Hr live stock in. 
cluded all the varieties of the domestic 
feathered tribe, which at stated seasons 

athered around her to receive their daily 
food; while some, more tame than the rest, 
would perch on her extended arm. to enjoy 
her caresses, and the more delicate repasts 
of her bounty. 

She was rather a practical than a scienti. 
fic botanist, yet her knowledge of the sci. 
ence was both accurate and extensive 
The flower compartments were laid out and 
arranged with great judgment, and though 
she seldom used the spade or the rake, yet 
she generally superintended the setting and 
training of her choicest plants. But it was 


| in the formation of a grotto that she discov. 


ered the greatest taste, and on which she 
bestowed the most of her attention; and to 
this she usually retired in the cool of the 


|| day, to enjoy the luxury of holy meditation. 


On returning from a country excursifh 
earlier than I was expected, after taking 
my cup of coffee, I strolled into the garden 
‘in quest of my interesting companion; and 
when approaching her retreat, I heard het 
singing a beautiful hymn. 

1 had once heard her sing before, when 
accompanying the harp, and then thought 
that her tones were more full and exquisile 
than any 1 had ever heard; but now her 
voice being assisted by the echoes of the 
place,. fell with a softened melody on my 
ear that was overpowering. 

“Surrounded by such sights and sounds 1 stoud, 

Delighted Ruditor, spectator here; 
And gave fullscope, in meditative mood, 
‘Ko thoughts excited by a scene so fair.” 


I felt as though I was under an influence 
which I could neither resist nor endure, 
and longed to withdraw to some retrel 
whcre 1 might reduce my agitated feeling 
to a tranquil state; yet I had no power to 
move till the harmony died off in stillness 
of reigning solitude. ‘Yes,’ I said to mysel, 
‘she has sung her evening hymn, and now 
she is rising on the wing of contemplation: 
Who can describe her bliss! or take + 
isketch of that bright vision on which het 
faith is now looking with joy unspeakable 
'{ will net interrupt her. No! It — 
an act of profanity to obtrude within t 


| 





|| most holy place of her retired devotions: 


|It would break off her spiritual intercours 
‘with ux whom unseen she loves, and thi 
compel her to fall back on earth at am 
| ment when she may be wrapped up 

| heaven of enraptured delight!’ , 

| ‘The whole scene was invested with # 
lair of romantic sublimity. An awe i" 
| over me similar to that which was felt > 
‘the shepherd of Horeb, when, on turning 
|round to see the mystic sight, he al 
strange voice saying, ‘Draw not nigh - i 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
place whereon thou standest 
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———— 


nd;—and though neither celestial 


ights nor cclestial: voices oppressed my | 
the || 


senses, yet I caught, as by inspiration, 
girit of devotion, and enjoyed emotions of 
bliss which may be equalled, but which 1 


think will never be surpassed, till am per- | 


mitted to gaze on the uncreated glorics of 
the divine nature. 

I walked away, and seated myself in an 
skovey where I remained absorbed in 
thought, watching the setting sun, ult the 
following lines, which were neatly written 
inpencil on one of the panels, caught my 
eye, and which being so much in unison 
with my own feelings, gave a fresh and 
aglowing impulse to their excitement:— 


“There is a Spirit o'er creation spread, 

Though darkness draws its curtains round our head, 
And sorrow’s streams flow at our mortal feet,— 
There is a Spirit, sanctified and sweet, 

That breathes of other scenes and holier things, 
Brvods o’er the carth with healing on its wings, 
And is a gracious messenger from heaven: 

There is a Spirit to our spirits given, 

Which holds communion with our nobler part, 
That sheds a hallowed influence on our heart; 
Gives pinions to our thoughts and to our prayers, 
And harmonizes all our doubts and cares 

To meck submission;—an intelligence 

That gladdens with its living influence 

Au space, all time,—and trains our earthly eye 

To bear the blaze of immortality!” 


But though Miss Neville cultivated this 
wirit of devotion, and often conversed with 
great animation on the wonderous scheme 
of human redemption, yet she very rarely 
made any allnsion to her own personal pic- 
ty. This was partly owing to her native 
modestly, which never allowed her to make 


herself the heroine of her own story; but, | 


ona more intimate acquaintance with her, 
I found other causes in operation to induce 
# cautious reserve. The circle in which 
she moved, though select, included within 
itsome who had more zeal than prudence 
—who were ever ready, not only to give an 
answer to every one that asked a reason of 
the hope that was in them, but to disclose 
allthe secret workings of their heart; and 
while her amiability led her to tolerate what 
she deemed their infirmities, yet her good 
sense revolted against an imitation of the | 
example. On such occasions, she either | 
témained silent, or availed herself of the | 
first opportunity that occurred to turn the | 
conversation, from feelings to principles,— 
yet she would strenuously maintain that the 
principles of religion must be felt, before 
their value can be appreciated; ‘but even 
then, she would reason abstractedly, with- 
out referring to any definite feelings that 
had been excited in her own mind, 
Evangelical Spectator. 








“5S.” is, perhaps, unwarrantably severe. 
We had half a mind to reject him, as a 
sour-srape, fault-finding, crusty old batch- 
elor, On second thought, however, we are 
prefectly positive his satire, in its unmea- 
sured extent, can only be applicable to ‘one 
out of ten thousand,’ and certainly can | 
touch no particular one of the fair readers | 
whom we have the pride and pleasure of | 
serving. ‘There can therefore be no great | 
harm in introducing to their notice and cen- 
wre, the character pourtrayed in 


THE OLD COQUETTE. 


See where she walks, close by yon bench of flowers! | 
Tight round her head a sheer gauze cap is drawn 
¢ front adorn’d with vast of ancient lace; 
» fasten’d in a love-knot, ’ucath her chin, 





The decent tab secures the rich tiara 

About her shoulders, modestly array’d, 

Her saffron *kerchief, pinn’d unto her chin, 
Stands, stiff with starch; a dimity short-gown 
Hangs louse around, desecnding— 

While, dropping from beneath, low to her feet, | 


| 


| Her searlet undergown flames on the sight. 
' Her shoes, tuck’d down behind, go slap, slap, slap, 
|, Atev'’ry step; and, but for one blue patch 
'| Of broad-eloth, were a very decent pair.* 
She is the children’s sport; the village curs, 
Yea, e’en the curly Japdogs hate and bark. 
She is a cross old jade, and all her sp!een 
Has come upon her as a punghment. 
{| In youth, a very tender, fitting man 
|| Bes ught her patiently, for long, long months, 
To yield her charms to him in lawful wedlock, 
| She seorn’d her suitor; and, with haughty words, 
| Sative and bitter taunts his cars assail’d. 
| He, hapless swain! not long this doom survived! 


She had no other offer; all iaankind 
Detested her and sneer’d; while, day by day, 
She pin’d, and pour’d her ‘plaint, and lost her 
charms! 
| Then she turn’d scold, and all the village round 
Rang with her clamoyr! and shall ever ring! 
|? Fill death takes hold upon the bell, her head, 
| And mufileth tongue, the clapper, 
Oh! ye Maids! 
Ye lovely, high-soul’d Maids, beware!—Perkaps 
Ye now are sitting proudly for a picture— 
Which painter ‘Time will finish—-JUST LIKE 
Tus! " Ss. 
*Ill anticipate an objection here. It may be said 
Okl Maids ave very particulac, ‘They generally 
fare; but as other writers have deseribed the nice 
oues, Vil c’en take up with a sloven, 





THE FIRE IRONS. 
ON, FAMILY QUARRELS, 





the fire, and Mrs. Chose sat darning wors- 
| ted stockings at the other. By some onto- 
|, ward accident, the fire-irons were all on 
|, Mrs. Chose’s side. ‘*My dear,” said Mr. 
|| Chose, “how miserable it makes me to 
|, gaze on any thing that looks un-uniform. 
|| be kind enough my dear, to let me have 
|| the poker on my side.” Mrs. Chose, who 
|| was busy taking a long stitch at the time, 
|replied, ‘*’l give it you presently, my | 
|love.”—**Nay, pr’ythee, put me out of| 
| pain at once; ’tis absolutely quite distress- 
ing to my cye—the fire place looks like a 
jhog with one ear.” ‘One fiddle stick! | 
| How can you beso excessively whimsical?” | 
| “tow d’ye mean, whimsical?”’—“Lord, man! | 
| don’t be so plaguy fidgetty.” “No, mad.’ 
jam, Iam no such thing?” ‘Pray, sir, don’t | 
|put yourself in such a fluster.” “f tell | 
} youl am not ina fluster.” “I say, sir, you | 
lure. For shame! How can you throw) 
|yourself in such a passion!” “I ina pas-| 
jsion?” Yes, sir youare.” Tis false!” | 
\*?Tis true!” “Madam, ’tis no such thing.” | 
i**S’death, do you think that Pll submit to! 
such provoking language?” “You shall} 





Mr. Chose was gravely reading the origi- | 
nal Hafen Slawkenbergius, at one side of| 


he. “Agreed!” echoed she. A lawyer 
was absolutely sent for, to draw up the ar- 
'ticles of separation; being “mirable dictu,” 


| a peace-loving, strife-quelling, sort of man, 


he begged to hear the particulars that led 
them to come to such a harsh conclusion, 
Ile was ordered to proceed to business; but 
| obstinately persevered in his refusal. Ad- 
dressing himself to the husband, he said, 
|**Are you both fully agreed upon a separa- 
ition?” “Yes, yes!” exclaimed both par- 
ties. ‘Well, sir, what are your reasons for 
|so doing?” Sir, I can’t inform you.” 
|*Madam, will you be so kind as to acquaint 
jme?” ‘Indeed, sir, 1 cannot.” “If this 
| be the case,” said the peace-loving lawyer, 
|I venture to pronounce your quarrel has 
\originated in something so frivolous that 
| you are both ashamed to own it.” He urged! 
the point so closely, that he at length ex- 
torted the truth; nor did he desist from his 
| friendly interference until be had the satis- 
faction to re-establish the most perfect har- 
mony. Warned by his friendly admoni- 
jtions, this wedded couple grew more cir- 
cumspect in their words, less aggravatin, 
in their manners, and, in short, quite left off 
wrangling, and lived happy. 


—-—— 


STANZAS. 


My father said, “God bless thee, boy! 
And I could see the silent tear 
Flow down that cheek, so ag’d and seary 
It seem’d to say, in bliss, in pain, 
On earth we ne'er shall meet again; 
He press’d my hand; the smile of joy 
Filed as he ericd, “God bless thee, boy:” 





My father said, “God bless thee, child !” 
| And from his lips a fervent prayer, 
Was whisper'd to the midnight air; 
It seens’d as tho’ the hand of death’ 
Had wafted on his holy breath: 
Whilst as he spoke, in accents mild, 
|} He wept, and said,—“God bless thee, child!” 





My father said, “Farewell, Farewell |” 
And then we parted on the shore, 
| I thought I ne’er should sce him more; 
One parting look from him to take, 

I felt as tho’ my heart would break: 
Erom his proud bosons struggling swell 


Burst forth these words—“My child—farewell!” 





Written for the Port Folic: 
AN ESSAY 
OA THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN, 
Uni cequus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.—Horace, 


Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue 
Dic. Quo. 
Szcrron VI. 


Ihr Education. 


Before we attempt a delineation of the 
proper character of woman, we will sketch 





submit.” “1 won’t.” ‘You shall.” “1 
shan’t.” ll make you.” “You can’t.’ |! 
‘by Teavens, madam.” “By Heavens, || 
sir”? “Hold your tongue, Mrs. Chose.” || 
“I won’t, Mr. Chose.” At it they went, || 
ding dong, with poker and tongs. The || 
more he ranted, the more she raved, till at | 
last, vieing:to outdo each other in provoca- 
tion, the contention ran so higly that Mr. 
Chose declared he would not live with Mrs. 
Chose an hour longer; and Mrs. Chose de- 
clared she would not sleep another night 
beneath the same roof, much less in the 
same bed! ‘*Madam,” said the husband, 
“tis time that we should part.” ‘With all 
my heart,” said the wife. “Agreed!’*said 








the outlines of such an education as we 
conceive necessary to qualify ber for the 
attainment of this character. In order to 
this, we shall divide a right education into 
three branches:—Aeligious, Literary and 
Scientific, and Domestic. : 

A Rexicious Enucation.—While young, 
she must be made acquainted with her du- 
ty to her Creator, and to her fellow beings. 

“ She must be taught her own character 
and condition;—she must be instructed in 
the nature of the different faculties of her 
mind, and the affections of her heart. She 
must be shown how far reason will lead to 
the discovery of truth; and how far man- 
kind, unassisted by foreign agency, can 
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practice the precepts of virtuc. She must be 
informed of all that reason can discover in 
regard to the origin of the earth, and its in- 
habitants, and she must become conversant 
in the history of the morals of nations who 
have had no other guide than reason. She 
must be told of all that reason can prove 
relative to the existence and immortality 
of the soul; and of all that reason can de- 
termine relative to the situation of the soul 
after death, supposing it to be immortal. 
When she has been thus informed, she 
will know just sufficient, if she reflect 
on it, to involve her mind in darkness and 
unavoidable perpicxity. She may know 
that she exists; but be ignorant whence she 
came and whither she goes, She may see 
the loveliness of virtue; feel indignant at 
her own weakness in yielding to degrading 
pleasures; and yet, without further know-}, 
ledge, be unable to exert any energy suf-) 
ficiently strong, to overcome the one and, || 
for its intrinsic excellence, to practice the | 
other; which must be done alike in public || 
and private, in the outward actions, and in » 
the secret thoughts of the heart. I 
When her meditations have convinced | 
her of the truth of these facts, nothing can | 
be more grateful to her feelings, than to be || 
instructed in the Christian Religion. To || 
become deeply learned in this divine science, || 
only one book is indispensable. It is true || 
there are many works which are highly | 
ly usé.il in illustrating the allusions of the 
Scriptures; and it is the duty of all to im-|| 
prove their opportunities of perusing them; || 
but they are not absolutely necessary, be-|| 
cause the essentially important doctrines and || 


| 


| will see that all the vices, whether natural |) 








vation, and confess the obligations that 
| prompt her to his service. Contrasting the 





| difference between her own state and the || 


original condition of man, she will see that | 
Adam was cautioned against disobedience, | 
and warned of its fatal consequences; but | 


; . . . . Ht 
that she is invited from present wretched- | 


ness to a happiness that shall be her sup- 
port in this world and shall crown herin the 
hext with ever-increasing glory. She will | 
see more clearly the debasing nature of sin | 
and the ennobling tendency of piety. She | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or acquired, may be subdued by calling on i 
the Omnipotent through the merits of his || 
Son, and that all the virtues may be con-|| 
centrated in the Christian and carried to || 
perfection. She will discover in religion || 


| & spirit that produces lasting peace, univer- || 


sal love, and indestructible hope. In snort, || 
she has sober, well-founded conceptions of || 
its excellence. She views it as a system, || 
not producing melancholy and immuring its || 
votaries in solitude; neither as one, which, || 


‘while it paints the awfulfféss of sin, and the || 


inconceivable sacrifice required for its || 
atonement, will admit of an extreme degree |} 
of levity; but she perceives it to be the ce-|| 
ment and peace of society—a world of har- || 
mony, serenity, cheerfulness and ecstatic || 
joy. 1} 
A Lrrenany Epvcation:—This should || 
not only comprise the art of reading, and || 
writing, with a knowledge of the elements || 
of arithmetic. Woman has a mind suscep- i| 
tible of great improvement; and not only 
capable of high attainments, but remarka- || 
bly quick in acquiring knowledge. It has} 


—= 


With a mountain's motion on, 
Dream ye that its voice is tolling 
For your father Jost and gone? 


| Where the hoarse, gray surge is rolling, 


When the sun looked on the water, 
As a hero on his grave, 

Tinging with the hue of slaughter 
Every blue and leaping wave; 


|| Under the majestic ocean, . 


| Where the giant currents roll'd, 
| Slept thy sire without emotion— 
Sweetly by a beam of gold. 


And the violent sunbeams slanted, 
Wavering through the_erystal deep, 

Till their wonted splendors haunted 
Those shut eyelids in their sleep. 

Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled through his raven hair, 

Sut the slecp that knows no dreaming 
Bound him in its silence there, 


So we left him; and to tell thee 
Of our sorrow and thy own, 
Of the wo that then befel thee, 
Came we weary and alone— 
That thine eye is quichly shaded, 
Thus thy hearts blood wildly flows, 
That thy cheek’s clear blood is faded— 
Ave the fruits of these new woes. 


Children, whose meek eyes inquiring, 
Linger on your mother’s face, 
Know ye that she is expiring?— 
That ye are an orphan race?— 
God be with you on the morrow! 
Father—mother—both no more ! 
One within a grave ef sorrow, 
One upon the ocean's floor! 





IDLE HOURS. 
Reader, didst thou ever spend a Sunday 





precepts of the Bible are so clearly.stated || been remarked, and daily observations con-||in a country village? If so, I venture to 
that the ‘way-faring man, though a fool, || firms the truth of the statement, that girls) wager a soldier’s legal heart against thy 
need not err therein.’ Having then, come |jare gencrally more apt at learning than| heavy purse (and I should be sorry so make 


to the Bible, with some knowledge of its || 
history and the evidences of its being a re-!) 
velation from heaven, she will find thes 
evidences abundantly confirmed by the uni- 






boys. Surely then, there can be no reason | 
for closing their studies after they have | 
made but comparatively small progress in| 


the exchange,) that some hours, at least, 
were passed in ceagitations among the 
tombs. It is common in such places, and 


|| the walks of literature. All females, whose |/a beautiful custom it is, for the rustic con- 


form loftiness of style and the convincing || parents can afford the expense, should be; gregation, as they leave the altar, to scatter 


spirit of truth displayed in every page.—| 
Here she will find the origin of the earth || 
and its inhabitants—the originai character | 


initiated into the higher classes of know-| 
ledge; and have a solid and correct taste | 
cultivated. ‘The course of education, with || 


themselves among the little white stones 
that mark the resting places of those who 
once joined them in the place of prayer. It 


of man—his fall from pristine holiness, be-|/ too many in our day, is calculated effectu-| unites in a manner the living and the dead 
ing the cause of the depravity of his poste-'| ally to lower them in the estimation of men! —recalls the virtues and worth of the de- 


rity—the provision made for counteracting | 


of sense. It fills them with the love of| 


parted—each recollection of their buried 


the influence of that deprayity in the pro-|/ halls, novels, theatres, &c. and gives them a/! loves is graven deeper—parent and child, 


mise of a sacrifice for sin—and the institu-), 


lion of the rites and ceremonies of the ty-| 


character which any woman of good judg-| 
ment would despise. Hence, they are said | 


husband and wife, find a silver cord, which 
death cannot loosen; and the gray headed 


pical sacrifice among the Jews, all pointing | to be creatures of fancy, dwellers inanima-|'sire, trembling on the brink of eternity, 


to the fulfilment of that promise. Here || 
she will find the sublime predictions of) 
prophets respecting the Redeemer’s place || 
of birth, his divine character, his miracles, || 


ginary state of existence, beings whose 
greatest delight is to languish in the chains || 
of the novelist, &e. Now, where is the fe- 

male who possesses a well-stored mind, || 


knows, that when his ashes are gathered to 
his fore-fathers, light steps, and fond hearts, 
will hallow his resting place. 

These is something in a solitary grave, 


sufferings and death—the fulfilment of the || but scorns such a character? a character | doubly melancholy—and why? The immot- 
original promise and subsequent predictions, || suitable, only for the society of the igno} 
in the advent of JESUS of Nazareth—the |! rant, sycophantic coxcomb. 


history of his life, death, and resurrection | 
—and the promulgation of his doctrines;! 
among which are the immortality of the! 
soul, and its condition after separation from | 
the body, which will be, (according to} 
its deeds while united to the body) end-) 
less misery or endless happiness. 

Being in possession of this primary! 
knowledge, she should be made acquainted | 
to the full extent of her opportunities, with| 
the history of Christianity; its progress, in) 
despite of the most strenuous opposition, | 
the sameness and happiness of its effects) 
wherever practised; and the lives and) 
deaths of its volaries. Having this know-; 
ledge, the least reflection will convince her} 
of the reasonableness of acceding to its) 
propositions, and the benefits resulting| 
therefrom. She will have enlarged views 
of the infinite goodness of God in devising, 


As this Section if published entire would 
encroach too much on our miscellany, the 
conclusion is deferred to our next. 








: ' 
From Willis’ Am. Monthly Magazine. 
THE ABSENT HUSBAND. {| 
Wife, who in thy deep devotion, | 
Puttest up a prayer for one 
Sailing on the stormy ecean— 
Here no more—his course is done! j 
Dream not, when upon thy pillow | 
That he slumbers by thy side; 
For his corse beneath the billow | 
Ileaveth with the restless tide. } 
Children, wha, as sweet as flowers grow ing, 
Laugh amid the sorrowing rains— 





by his wisdom, such an effectual plan of sal- 


Know ye many clouds are throwing 
Shadows on your sires remains? 





tal, little recks of its earthly garment, and, 
food fur worms or fishes, the mighty stroke 
which severs corruptible from inccrruptr 
ble, reason tclls us, makes the separation 
complete. Nevertheless, let reason make 
her premises and draw her conclusions, but 
will the heart heed them? Nos ‘There 
something in the damp, dark grave which 
comes cold on the thoughts, and we grap- 


}' ple with energy the link that unites us 1 


the social and visible world. : 

In av’ enclosure near Fort Moultrie are 
deposited the remains of those that perish 
at that station—soldiers and soldiers wives 
with here and there the little graves 
childhood. ‘The green turf is kept perfect 
ly clean and smooth, and a white beard, by 
each mound, registers the name of the 
sleeper below. A uniformity exists, with 
single exception—far in one corner, upon 
a little rise of ground, stands a head stone 
of purest marble—the epitaph simple~ 
“Died, A. D. 18—, Helen, wife of Capt" 
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about 20.” <A willow stem had once 
jen planted over it, but it had apparently 
yithered and never been replaced. | have | 
dien paused over this solitary, brief me-| 
mento of departed youth, and read in it| 
wlumes. The classic style of the marble | 
—n0 hubby headed angels, with wings be- | 
bind their ears—no skull and cross bones— | 
nweeping effigies, that make one laugh to} 
jok at—none of the usual disfigurations | 
that friends devise and stone cutters exe-| 
cutes—I love the pure plain Parian; fit em-, 
blem of youth and innocence! Then the} 
epitaph, so different from the common) 
chronological accuracy of days, hours, and | 
ninutes—only the year 18—; her age about | 
%. She died in youth, then; far from her | 
home; only with him whom she had loved | 
better than kindred or country. 

Itis hard to leave existence, while the | 
blue sky is cloudless; while futurity spreads | 
isglowing images, and the bosom promi-| 
xs to realize them—and she had doubtless 
a thousand fond expectations. Again 
vould she visit the haunts of her childhood, 
and repose on the breast that lulled her in- 
fincy. Did not the kind forms of parental 
ud fraternal affection, steal along as she 
patched some bright star, or plucked some 
sweet flower? a was not her step more 

t, and her voice more soft, as she spoke 
soon returning? 

Death had crossed the beautiful, with a 
srong arm and a dark curtain. Shesleeps 
one in that solitary spot, and few foot- 
seps, save mine own, ever linger near her. | 
The dead willow leans against the stone, to} 
m excited imagination, emblem of him| 
vho placed it there. His tears had perhaps | 
watered it, (for there is no shame in the 
manly tear that falls for buried love,) and 
dten, as I have taken hold to uproot it, as 
then have I desisted. 

There is something bewitching in the idea 
df undivided affection, and a whole heart 
sworth possessing, be it ever so bad a one. 
When, then, the gift unites youth and puri- 
yy, will not the receiver cherish it? Where 
wv was he, the survivor? Removed, pro- 
bly, to some distant spot, and not sorry, 
pthaps, to leave the scene of lost happi- 
xs—his evening walk taken alone; his 
tom solitary; his return ungrected; and a 
thousand little disordered things, reminding 
limthat the kind hand, wont to arrange 
tem, was gone. : 
The hour of departure had indeed arri- 
vd, but she was to be left behind, anc 
fincy pictured his last farewell to that soli- 
uy grave. 

Itis a long time since I left that station, 
jad the ever shifting scenes, the endless va- 
mty ofa soldier’s life, is peculiarly calcula- 
tito divert the mind from saddening re- 
ullections. Nevertheless, there are hours 
"thought in this profession which occur 
Ruone other. The leisure afforded by a 
ous company; and again, the gloomy, 
unted-like aspect of a dilapidated for- 
ts, garrisoned by a handful of men—the | 
ady tramp, and deep, low challenge of} 
sentinel, as one turns on a sleepless| 




























































force at times the most callous to feel. 
am not naturally melanchcly—quite | 







nther fur something in which reason has | 
ung to do, Iam sorry to see a solitary 
1 have often thought of Helen, and 
the sarcophagus of wealth, emblazon- 
With titles and virtues, turned to remem- 













|ber that pure, undecorated stone, with its 


}simple inscription, far more beautiful to 
|me, more delicate, more affecting, than the | 
icostly pile which covers “the richest Ro- 
jman’s wife.”—V. Y. Courier. 





LITERARY. 











The Review of Neele’s Literary Remains, | 
says the New York Statesman, by Mr. Wil-! 
lis, isan admirable article. His introducto-| 
ry remarks are spirited and discriminating, 
displaying just feeling and good taste. We | 
extract the subjoined passages which we | 
conceive to be among the best in the work, | 
|being well written, and treating their sub- 


There isa feeling mingled up with our 
admiration of genius, when not absolutely 
\of the first order, which gives our interest 
|in its possessor almost the character of an 
affection. The ‘tall spirits’ of our race win 


and we are ever ready, in the triumph of 


the poet’s madness, or the dizzy reach of 
phiiosophy into the depths of Heaven, to 
forget the lesser and more familiar spirits, 
who walk our own sphere, and dream 
dreams like ours, and make our daily inter- 
ests the subject of tlicir analysis or the bur- 
then of their song. There is an exciting 
mystery in the solitary path of greatness, 
which absorbs and bewilders us while its 
splendid results are flashing upon our eyes. 
Our wonder is a species of worship, a 


ject with a kindly and congenial ernst that dims the purity of the soul—destroys 


| the fine vision, and deadens the quick ear, 


from us, for the time, a louder admiration, | 


supreme power, or the terrible beauty of| 


gazing on resemblances of our own airy 
castles, and shapes which, in our vanity, we 
half believe to be shadows of ourselves, and 
our capacities as they might have been but 
for the cares of life, and the leaden influ- 
ence of riches. 

It is with this feeling of fellowship and 
regard, that we read the works of Henry 
Necle. They are of that character which 
wins most upon the feelings, and gives the 
best security for the heart of the writer.— 
Not only do we know that he would have 
sympathised with all our impressions of 
beauty, and our more secret, because finer 
‘and more elevated sentiments, but we are 
|satisfied that he wasa pure man. Extreme 





|\refinement of taste can only be the gift of 


\|the virtuous. Vice, grossness—any thing 


and blunts the acute sensibilities. The ve- 
ry organs of taste are lost by the debase- 
ment of the mind to which they minister — 
This is true only in a degree with other 
kinds of talent. Power and strong pathos, 
|though dependant upon taste to a degree, 
are not made up of it. Our passions can 
\|be wrought upon without any very nice 

discrimination of its lights and shadows.— 
|| But in the works of taste and feeling, there 
\;can be no error in our {appreciation of the 
|| writer. Ifhis perceptions are delicate, and 
| his thoughts separated, not only from pal- 
|| pable grossness, but from the remoter links 
||of impure allusion, we are certain of his 
||character, We read his books as we would 
talk with a friend, and cherish him, as we 
do Addison and Gray and Roscoe—with a 


i 


phantasm of idolatry, which, however ear-| 
nest in itself, and flattering to its object, is! 
both too indefinite and too violent to endure, | 
We are dazzled and exhausted with so} 


memory of love. 











ORIGINAL SCRAPS. _ 


much abstract admiration. We need the 
refreshment of our sympathies to sustain 
us in that thin atmosphere, and we come 
down to those whom we can love and ap- 
preciate, while we admire, and cling to 
them with a closer regard for our sometime 





Holiness is characteristic, or should be, 
of the Sabbath; we may therefore be excu- 
||sed for calling some things relatively Sab- 
baths, which possess in a striking degree 





the same quality; although they may have 
||none of the other qualities of the Sabbath, 


forgetfulness. It isthe difference of Hed 
sun and the stars. Our affections awake, 


and our better nature has a freer pulse un-|/ with this licence, we would like to call, on 


der the shining of those timid and pure} . . . 
lamps hung up in the darkness; and though | account of its pervading and awful holi- 


the sun has more glory, it is only on the||ness, the breathless interval between the 
stars that our look lingers, and our eyes are | peals of thunder in a storm—the Sabbath of 





{and Keats and Shelley, 


' 


Werwise; and for some reason or other, |, 





}not pained with contemplation. * * 
In our sympathy with genius, too, there 


|| the Storm. . 


|is something in the mere possibility of doing | We think it is Malcolm, of England, that 


\its possessor service, which involves the | 
|heart.. Who ever dreamed that h. could 
| have lent Milton an arm in his blindness, or 


|comforted Dante in his imprisonment, or'/| 


| 


‘and yet who has ever read of Chatterton} 
and the lamented 
subject of our present criticism, without a | 
|feeling of impatient regret that he could) 
not have been there to comfort them under! 


and assure them of a coming and just ap-| 
|preciation. It is not that they are not finer 
| spirits than ourselves, and have not outeal 


h—the stifled roll of the midnight} that which we never could have wriitten— | 
warning the relief guard—and, in|) but they are like magicians whose wand||dle plate. The thick sole leather curls 
ts of alarm, the solitude, the excite-|) we have handled, and the rime of whose} 


the living romance of piquet duty,// incantation is in our own language, and fa- 


! 


miliar to our own memory. We can bring | 
them in imagination to our firesides, and! 
link them with common associations, and} 
feel that they have natures like our own, 
save a higher tendency and a happier direc-| 
tion; and when we read their books, it is not 
with unmingled wonder und astonishment 


at power we cannot comprehend, but it is 


jcalls 2utumn, ‘*The Sabbath of the year.” 





A Hor Dary.—We have been very much 


;softened the frozen misanthropy of Byron; || amused on some of the hot days of this 


| 
|Spring. They have come so suddenly that 


I most people have been caught in their win. 


iter clothes; and, of course, the people and 
|the weather have disagreed. Dinner-time 


| neglect, or want, or bitter disappointment, is the time for observation. We have room 


j but for two characters. The sun is direct. 
|The pavements are as hot as though our 
‘world was a great stove, and they the mid- 
up hard and shrinkingly, piercing the ten- 
der toes. The crowns of hats being accor- 
ding to fashion but not according to pro- 
priety, deep concayities, concentrate, in 
| the same way as valleys do, the heat in in- 
yolerable focuses, and burn over the heads 
of the simple folks like furnaces. Well, 
here comes a tall lean creature, who looks 
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dike a soft-twisted wal ¢ ; 
his knees shake, and how, instead of lifting || beams, beneath the same wide spreading 

















sere SS ——— oo ——————_—_—_—_—_=__—————. 
king rope. See how be amply shaded from the scorching sun-|/ most admired compositions of the best masters a 

be performed by Madame Feron, in herself g how 
|| Madame Brichta, Miss Pearson, and Mrs. Austin. 


his feet, he drags them scrapingly onward. | 
He don’t perspire. Ohno! heis nought) 
but a bundle of dry bones, and he almost! 
rattles along the street. See how his shoul- 
ders droop—at least a foot from his head; | 
while his coat looks as if it were slipping | 
down his arms! And his countenance!— 
why his grey eyes are the very images of 


Mistress,—with the hue and gloss of two | 
Jumps of sturgeon nose! And who is this 


| 


bower, but lo! he might as well seck shel- 
| ter beneath the shadow ofa church steeple, | 
so aspiring is now the altered position, up- 
| ward pointing to the skies. But of all un- 
reasonable and unbearable attempts at dis- 
figuring the form of our fair damsels we 
| must pronounce an irrevocable yeto against | 
|the monstrous balloons into which it is at- 
tempted tothrust their delicate arms. Seven 
| yards for a pair of sleeves! Oh! fye! why) 
|its worse than the checked collars of the 


| 


that waddles up to shake hands with him? i other sex; they were in a measure excusa-_ 


Ha! hardly five feet high—and as round as | 
a bale of Cotton! What a figure! His cra-| 
vat is thrown off; his shirt-collar unbuttoned | 
and thrown open,—his straw hat poised | 
lightly on the side of his head; his bomba- | 
zet coat on one arm; his vest wchattened) 
and flying wide; and the vast drops standing | 
innumerous over all his skinny surface, as/ 
though he were nothing but a congregated | 
mass of dew-drops. Alas! all description | 
fails; the one looks like a melting candle, | 
the other like a melting snowball. So) 
much for a hot day. | 


imacina'tion.—**You are too imagina-| 
tive”—said a grave old man to a stripling. | 
“Give me solidity. Do you remember the | 
youth that longed for such a wife as Ossian’s 
midnight ghost, through which ‘‘the stars | 
were dimly secn?” He had his taste and I) 
have mine. Give me flesh and blood—not| 
a creature that might be rolled up like a} 
piece of gauze. 

—— 


We give Dominie Sampson a place, just | 
to show how insufferably impudent and of- 
ficious some folks are. 


to him. 
Tothe Editor of the Ladies’ L. Port Folio. 
. 


Sir: The wonderful diversity,-and we 
may add, whimsicallity, of tastes in dress, | 
exhibited on a pleasant afternoon in Ches- | 


nut street is very amazing. Though we) 


frequently hear fashion spoken of as regu-|| words. Mr..Grimshaw, whose efforts in education, || 


lating the dress of our belles, we are con- 
vinced there is no such thing in existence. | 
Any one must admit this that ever strolls) 
through our gay promenades. They will) 
there be convinced that it is as impossible to 
find any two dresses made after the same | 
fashion as it would be to count the stars.—| 
They are ali as unlike as are the forms, the | 
voices, or features of the multitude, and | 
one might as well attempt to chronicle the | 


| 


bie, for they saved washing—an expense | 
which many of our exquisites can ill afford | 
and which that fashion was meant to re-| 
lease them from; here was an object to he| 
attained, a reason—a palpable saving—but 
what object, what reason is there in these | 
immeasurably uncouth sleeves, which with | 
slight additions and alterations would make | 
a pair of ample morning-gowns for a pair of 
aldermen, or if cut up—not as we are now 


cutting them—would make frocks for a|} 


whole family of little ones. However, it is 
no busiuess of curs; and the dealers in dey.| 
goods, and importers of fashionable follies | 
will not thank us. But when we see the 
contents of a dry good store flitting across 
our path and obstructing the prospect for| 
squares, we cannot but exclaim, pro--di--gi-- 
ous! Dominte Samrson. 


May 10, 1829, 
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| guished performer,—a path of flowers and thors! 
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New Vocabulary,—Under the title of “The La- | 


in exhibiting the plurals of all nouns which are not 
formed by the mere addition of the letter s; in exhi- 
| biting the participles of every verb that is now gen-| 
erally used; and last, though not least, in a particu- | 

lar regard which has been paid to the selection of 
have heretofore been acknowledged by the public, | 
| is the author of this plan. ‘Though the improve- 
ments introduced may be considered as innovations, 
they are nevertheless judicious, and we think, sane- 
tioned by good taste and propriety. 


Trvings Conquest of Granada.—Our readers have 
many, if not all of them, doubtless read this work. 
Should any of them have neglected dving so, we ad- 
vise them to set about it at once, and without being 
apprehensive of at all exciting unreasonable antici-| 
pations, we venture to say they will be delighted.— | 
| The portion of Spanish history which it embraces, 








|| ing of the reader, 


| 


| Rosich Angrisani and Horn as the principal you, 


jlists, with Miss Sterling on the Piano Forte, y, 
| Powell on the Harp and Mr. Norton on his delightfy 
| trumpet, and about two hundred subordinate perfor. 

mers, vocal and instrumental. It is to be under the 
jdireetion of Mr. Horn and will couclude with y 
| Dress Ball. Very splendid no doubt. 


Italian Poctry.—A neat little volume of fugitin 
poetry has recently made its appearance in this city 
published by Mr. James Sega, an Italian gentleman 
of liberal education and independent spirit. Thoe 
who are competent to judge of the merits of thee. 
leetion with which he has presented the publie, ay 
many of the peices are renurkable for the fine ag 
beautiful feeling they express as well as for the ia 
ness and fluency of their style. 


Yesterday in Ireland.—This is an excellent nor 
by the author of To Day in Ireland. The Londy 
Literary Gazette says: “In minute portraiture 
| character; in analysis of those slight circumstance, 
which are yet so powerful when they act ont} 
feelings; in occasional observations, often as neath 
turned as they are shrewd, our author is among the 
happiest of his brethren.” 


Tales of Passion.—The author of these volums 
though evincing considerable powers, has not se 
| ceeded in uniformly sustaining the interest, which 
| Occasionally and powerfully excited. The styleis 
| too often dull and the incidents move so heavily aw 
| toose their effect. Still they will be read, and ifm 
| with very thrilling delight they will perhaps hae 
| the merit of leaving deeper and more salutaryia 
| pressions, than many others that have more powe 
| fully exeited the imagination and enlisted the feb 
The author is quite a moralit, 
| perhaps too much so for the taste of those whoral 
more for pleasure than profit, and we fear they em 
stitute by far the greater proportion of the readin 
of works of this description, 


Theatrical.—The young lady who has made te 
first and second appearance at Arch Street wasent 
nently suecessful—a fine figure and face, good voie 
and graceful action are among her qualification, 
and she will no doubt become a regular and distie 





Dr. MeHenry’s tragedy of the Usurper was playel 
last night for the benefit of Miss Emery. We hoe 
a full house gave a fair decision of its claims toe 
cellence and patronage, though the lateness of te 


Paul Pry is a fool | dies’ Lexicon and Parlour Companion,” Mr. Grigg’|| hour sends our sheet to the press before we can lea) 
|; has published a very neat little volume which we |) the result. 

| think will prove both convenient and useful. It has || 
| of course something new in it; this novelty consists i} 


A Female, who by the attractions of an interestiag) 
appearance and considerable powers of oratery 
excited some curiosity, is exhibiting herself at dy 
theatre in Walnut street. The novelty of the 
tacle, has occasioned far less excitement than hil 
been anticipated. 


| 
The Italian Opera.—Madame Feron on Saturnia 

| evening last, and Mr. Horn on Monday evening 

their respective benefits gave two musical eniertal 
| ments, which those who mingled with the deli 
| crowd, will acquit us of exaggeration in saying, 
jin the rich, pewerfal, soul thrilling combination 
voice, science and action, equal if not superior 
|any thing of the kind ever before fistened toby 
| Philadelphia Audienee. 


The Philadelphia Traveller: Of which we 
just received a copy, contains, in successive 
|a pocket Gazettcer of the United States, wil! 
| Commercial and Manufacturing Directory. Mtv 
| Hewett, its editor, is an indefatigable man, and 


fickle wind, or catch the hues of the rain- \ and the characters and scenes which it pourtrays,|| centrates in his work a collection of practical i 


bow as to give any idea of what the fashion 
is. It is out of the question. We can on- 
ly hope to catch at some particular portion 
which happens to rise into singular promi- 
nence, affording a momentary clue, by 
which to guide the memory through the in 
scrutable labarynth. A writer in the New 
York Courier, who had been shivering all 
winter in the shade—not of beauty’s frown 
—but hat—had consoled himself with the 





hope that when summer came he should 


} ave all deeply interesting. Though the stately | 
| quaint style of “Fray Antonio Agapida” is suceess-| 
fully preserved, brilliant traces of the master spirit | 
is visible throughout: the deep pathos of Geoffry| 
Crayon, and the inimitable humour of Diederich 
Kirickerbocker betray what the author modestly! 
would conceal, and throws an irresistable charm 
over the Conquest of Granada, which may correctly | 
be termed an Historical Romance equaliy creditable | 
to-the industry and fine genius of our countryman. | 


Musical Festival.—The first of the kind ever at-| 
tempted in this country, will be given at New York | 
on Thursday the 14th of the present month. The 





| mation which must prove very useful to the @ 

ler or man of business. It is published quarterly. 

| American Conservatorio.—We are desired to 
that Mr. Phill, Trajetta, and not Mr. Hill, # 

| principal music master of this Institution, It 

| peets are very flattering. 


| 


“To Correspondents” next week. 
a 


MARRIED. 











- Mr. J, Brown to Miss Ann D. Brown; Mt 
| P. Smith, Artist, to Miss Mary Adams. 


we 





